SAMUEL BUTLER

Times could feel justified in refusing so much as one line
to announce his rendering of the Iliad into English. His
intrusion into so many different realms, not merely with-
out the official cachet but using unfamiliar weapons with
intent to demolish the pretensions of those who had it,
was in itself a good enough excuse for the people of
importance in each realm to condemn or to slight him
with silence. He held himself insultingly aloof from the
vogues of his day, such as the Pre-Raphaelite activity,
His addiction to irony when he was most in earnest
baffled his simpler readers or led them to mistake his
meaning. Naturally the general public was not attracted
to read his books.

Being not only penetrating and painstaking, but of an
ardent nature that had chosen as its heroes those whom it
found to be most "lofty, impassioned, tender and full alike
of fire and of the love of play", he was hurt by this recep-
tion, but he was not stopped. He was made of different
stuff from his contemporary Thomas Hardy, who, after
the hostile notices ofjude the Obscure, retired as a novelist
into dignified silence.

For Butler, besides being one of our great English
amateurs, was one of our great missionaries. In his own
words he was "fearless and thorough-going" in all those
things to which he was awake, and he was pretty wide-
awake. He remained incorrigible before the divided
fronts of Science and the Church, the critics and the
thoughtless. He would neither abandon his message nor
change his tactics. His was the most difficult of roles, that
of a serious enfant terrible whose remarks are concertedly
ignored. This, in spite of the compromise he preached.
It suited his humour to ascribe his recalcitrant persever-
ance to his possession of private means. Underneath, as
he might have put it, were the Everlasting Arms of his
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